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THE EFFECTS OF NORMAN RULE IN IRELAND, 

1169-1333 1 

There has been a strong tendency among Irish writers to assume 
that nothing but evil resulted to Ireland from the Norman invasion 
of the twelfth century. An independent study of the primary 
sources of the period, however, has led me to think that the results 
which followed the coming of the Normans were on the whole dis- 
tinctly beneficial to Ireland, and I propose to lay before my readers 
the more important of these results, as I conceive them. I confine 
myself to the direct and more immediate consequences of the Nor- 
man domination. To consider indirect and more remote conse- 
quences, while ignoring the proximate causes of these, would serve 
no useful purpose, while an adequate consideration of all contribu- 
tory causes would practically involve the rewriting of the history of 
Ireland. 

When estimating the consequences of Norman rule in Ireland it 
is necessary to have in our minds an adequate picture of the state 
of Celtic Ireland before the Normans came. I can here only briefly 
summarize some of the impressions left on my mind by a study of 
this pre-Norman period. Historical criticism and archaeological 
research have reduced to comparatively humble proportions the ex- 
aggerated notions of native writers as to the antiquity and the de- 
gree of civilization in early Ireland. Nevertheless, in the centuries 
following the introduction of Christianity to her shores, there was 
what may be called a Golden Age of art and learning in Ireland. 
Amid the welter of the break-up of the Western Empire, Ireland, 
undisturbed by the barbarian inroads, had opportunities of develop- 
ing ideas which she had received mainly through the channel of the 
Church. That she did not neglect her opportunity is attested by the 
remains of her delicate handiwork on vellum, in metal, and in stone; 
by her primitive vernacular literature, in which, through the medium 
of Christianized writers, many of her legendary tales and oral tra- 
ditions have been preserved ; and by the contemporary notices of the 
learning and zeal of her missionary scholars abroad. It may be 
doubted however if this art and learning penetrated to any appre- 
ciable extent beyond the cloister and the immediate patronage of the 
Church, so as to make any permanent impress on the Irish race. 

i A paper read at the International Congress of Historical Studies, London, 
April, 1913. 
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At any rate in the ninth and tenth centuries Ireland, for the first 
time in the historic period, became the prey of barbarian invaders. 
Possibly the picture drawn by the monkish annalists of the devasta- 
tion caused by the Scandinavian raids is exaggerated, while due 
credit has not been given to the Norse settlers for the great advance 
they made in forming seaport towns and in opening up a foreign 
trade, yet it seems clear that the march of civilization in Ireland was 
on the whole arrested, if not turned backward, by the fierce depreda- 
tions of the Viking hordes. The century and a half which elapsed 
between the battle of Clontarf and the coming of the Normans was 
a period of increasing anarchy in Ireland. The Church, which had 
suffered most, had lost much of her early zeal, and though she num- 
bered some saintly men among her prelates, she had become unfitted 
in the altered times for the due fulfilment of her mission. The 
theory that Ireland was politically a pentarchy, with one of the 
pentarchs as ard-ri, or overlord, uniting the whole, was probably 
never quite consonant with the facts. During this period, at any 
rate, the old rules of succession were broken through, the shadowy 
authority of an ard-ri was no longer acknowledged, and even the 
theory of a pentarchy was abandoned. This too was at a time when 
Western Europe was settling down into strong monarchical states 
organized on a feudal basis, and when in most countries the power 
of the crown to keep the disruptive tendencies of feudalism in check 
was on the increase. In particular, under the Normans, England 
had been consolidated into a strong centralized monarchy, and to- 
wards the close of the period a great king by his wise statesmanship 
and far-seeing judicial reforms had established an order and security 
unknown before, and had devised a machinery for carrying on the 
business of government which subsequent ages have done little more 
than extend and develop. 

The relatively backward condition of Ireland during this period 
is manifest. The whole country was divided up into numerous 
shifting groups of tribes often at war with each other, but with no 
group powerful enough to hold the mastery over the rest. Their 
legal conceptions had never been recast in the Roman mould, but 
were primitive and unsuited to a progressive society. There was no 
machinery for making new laws, and the body of archaic customary 
law, expounded by the brehons, had no effective sanction. There 
was nothing but public opinion — the popular " boycott " — to compel 
the civil or criminal offender to submit to the arbitration of a brehon 
or to abide by his award. Agriculture could not thrive in the gen- 
eral insecurity, even had the Celtic land-system offered better induce- 
ment for steady work. Cattle-rearing, then even more exclusively 
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than now the main business of the country, was carried on under 
the ever-present peril that the stock of the business might be driven 
off by some hostile tribe-group. There was no Celtic coinage, and 
probably but little inter-tribal commerce. What foreign trade there 
was seems to have been confined almost entirely to the Scandinavian 
seaports. 

Into this disordered and divided land, where there was little sense 
of patriotism, as we understand the word, where each man's country 
was the territory of the tribe or tribe-group to which he belonged, 
and each man's king, to whom alone he was permanently loyal, was 
the chieftain of his tribe, there burst in the latter part of the twelfth 
century a band of Norman adventurers with their retainers, bent on 
seeking sword-land for themselves. 

Events move rapidly now. In 1169 Robert FitzStephen landed 
at Bannow and captured Wexford. Before the close of the next 
year Strongbow was master of Waterford and Dublin and of much 
of Leinster as well. The following year saw the King of England 
receiving the adhesion of the Irish Church and the homage of most 
of the Irish kings. Before his untimely death in 1176 Strongbow 
had occupied and parcelled out into manorial fiefs the greater part 
of Leinster. Hugh de Lacy did the same in Meath then or a little 
later. In 1177 Cork and the neighboring cantreds were occupied by 
Robert FitzStephen and Miles de Cogan, and John de Courcy had 
commenced to carve out for himself a principality in eastern Ulster. 
By the close of the century Limerick was permanently in Norman 
hands, and Ireland south and east of the Shannon and the Bann was 
dominated by Normans. 

This great change was not brought about by numbers or big bat- 
talions, nor by the might of England. The actual invaders were 
never numerous. The army which Henry brought to Ireland to 
regularize the conquest never, so far as we know, unsheathed a 
sword. A study of the facts shows, I think, that the Norman suc- 
cess was in the first place brought about by the superior arms and 
armor — especially the hauberk and the bow^ — and the better disci- 
pline and tactics of the scanty Norman bands, but it was only ren- 
dered possible by the utter lack of cohesion among the Irish tribes — 
dum singuli pugnant, universi vincuntur — nay more, it was actively 
promoted by the assistance which many powerful chieftains gave to 
the invaders on various occasions against their own particular foes. 
The position thus won was maintained for a century and a half — 
nay was extended, though not with the same degree of thoroughness, 
to Connaught and almost all over Ireland — without much military 
assistance from England, and mainly by the energy and instinct for 
organized rule displayed by the resident feudal lords. 
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During all this time there was no combined effort made by the 
Irish to throw off the yoke, if indeed they found it galling — not even 
at the death of King John, when England would have been powerless 
to interfere. Once and once only, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, a proposal was made by O'Neill to form a confederacy of 
the Gael against the English under himself as ard-ri. O'Conor of 
Connaught was induced by a concession to submit to O'Neill for the 
purpose. O'Brien of Thomond approved of the confederacy pro- 
vided the position of ard-ri was assigned to himself, while O'Don- 
nell, next neighbor to O'Neill, absolutely refused to give hostages to 
O'Neill, saying, " Every man should have his own world." In this 
retort the essential spirit of the clans found utterance — a spirit in- 
compatible with political unity. The confederacy resulted in a petty 
raid by O'Neill and O'Conor to Down, where the combined forces 
were defeated and O'Neill slain by the local levies of the town and 
neighboring districts. 

The first serious shock to the power of the Norman settlers in 
Ireland came indeed from one of kindred extraction with themselves. 
Flushed with the victory of Bannockburn, Edward Bruce, in 1315, 
led a force into Ireland, whence men and supplies in large quantities 
had been drawn by England for the war with Scotland. He and his 
brother Robert, king of Scotland, who joined him the next year, sup- 
ported by some of the northern Irish, crushed all forces opposed to 
them, and, though they took none of the larger towns, they ravaged 
with fire and sword English and Gaelic homesteads indiscriminately 
throughout much of the settled districts, so that the ultimate defeat 
and death of Edward Bruce was hailed by the Irish with as much 
joy as by the English. " No better deed", exclaims the Irish annal- 
ist, " for the men of all Erin was performed since the beginning of 
the world — since the Fomorian race was expelled from Erin — than 
this deed, for theft and famine and destruction of men occurred 
throughout Erin during his time for the space of three years and a 
half." 

But though this expedition was a failure it marks the turning- 
point of English influence in Ireland. It disclosed the military 
weakness of the settlers, and the impotence or indifference of Eng- 
land to hold firmly what she had won. The forces of disorder soon 
began to get the upper hand even in feudalized districts, and many an 
Irish chieftain and not a few feudal lords soon became practically 
independent. I have taken the year 1333 as the close of this period. 
In that year the last De Burgh, earl of Ulster, was murdered by his 
own people, and the strong power which maintained some sort of 
order throughout Connaught and Ulster was finally broken. For the 
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next two centuries the greater part of Ireland was practically inde- 
pendent of the English crown. 

It is no part of the historian's duty, as I conceive it, to pass a 
moral judgment on the Norman invasion of Ireland. Abstract rights 
have little influence even now on international situations. We can- 
not indeed help regretting that the world missed its last chance of 
seeing how a Celtic community would work out its own salvation, 
and perhaps, in doing so, add something of value to the stock of 
human experience. But as this was not to be, we merely note the 
disappearance of independent Celtic Ireland as one more example 
of the law of the survival of communities, namely, that a weak and 
disordered country, divided against itself, is sure sooner or later to 
be taken in hand by some stronger and more progressive neighbor, 
and we may console ourselves with the philosophic reflection that 
on the whole it is well that this should be so. It makes for the 
progress of humanity. 

But — and this is the point at issue — did the Norman occupation 
make for the progress of Ireland? I answer emphatically "yes", 
so far, at least, and so long as Norman rule was effective. 

Firstly, the most important result of the Norman occupation was 
the establishment of what I have elsewhere ventured to call a " Pax 
Normannica ". 

Some disturbances no doubt took place within the region occupied, 
especially along the marches or borders between ' the land of peace ' and 
' the land of war ', as the English and Irish districts were sometimes 
respectively called; but they were of small moment in comparison with 
the desolating raids that went on with little rest before the strong hand 
of the Normans stayed them. Above all there were no more inter-pro- 
vincial wars in this region. Neither an O'Brien nor an O'Conor nor an 
O'Rourke came swooping down with his hosts over Leinster or Meath, 
carrying off whatever booty he could lay hands on. Nor was the lord- 
ship of Ulster subject any longer to periodical devastation at the hands 
of the Cinel Owen. Only in those districts where the Normans were not 
supreme did the turmoil of the past continue — a turmoil now caused 
partly, but not exclusively, by the efforts of the new-comers to extend 
their domination. 2 

Feudalism indeed, as introduced into Ireland, had a distinctly 
integrating effect. Wherever it prevailed it made the country one, 
in a sense unknown before. Some quarrels and consequent dis- 
turbances arose among the Anglo-Irish lords, but they were trivial as 
compared with the devastating conflicts of former Irish chiefs, or 
with the discords and risings of their English compeers. On the 

2 Ireland under the Normans, II. 324. 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XIX. — 17. 
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whole the barons of Ireland stood by each other, and were conspic- 
uous for their loyalty to the crown. 

Sir John Davies, indeed, among " the errors of the civil polity 
which hindered the perfection of the conquest ", mentions the large 
fiefs which were granted to the first adventurers, and the liberties 
and royalties which they obtained therein. But in this and in some 
other respects King James's attorney-general has, I think, misread 
history. In the absence of the monarch, the presence of powerful 
barons was necessary to hold what had been won. Moreover it was 
precisely in the larger fiefs that order and progress best prevailed. 
Strongbow's great fief of Leinster, so long especially as it remained 
undivided in the hands of Earl William Marshal and his sons, made 
rapid strides; and so did the earldom of Ulster, so long as it was 
held by a resident lord; while the stability of Hugh de Lacy's sub- 
infeudation of Meath is shown by the remarkable fact that in very 
many cases the descendants of the original feudatories held, even up 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, the very lands which had 
been granted to their ancestors in the twelfth century. 

Secondly, this freedom from the peril of external raids brought 
with it for the first time the possibility of social advance, and in par- 
ticular gave security to the cattle-rearer and to the tiller of the soil. 
Here I may remark that though such Irish chiefs as did not submit 
were no doubt deprived of their mensal lands and in many cases their 
rule was henceforth confined to a restricted portion of the former 
tribal territory, there is no indication of any general clearance of the 
mass of the Irish population. To the Norman settlers land without 
men to work it was valueless, and we have many proofs of their 
desire — nay of their exercise of pressure — to keep Irishmen from 
migrating from their lands. Hence we find that in the thirteenth 
century the larger manors usually included a class of Irishmen called 
betaghs, or small farmers, who owed to the lord certain customary 
agricultural services or money equivalents. There is indeed ample 
proof that the Norman occupation led to a great increase in the area 
of agriculture and to greatly improved methods of husbandry. This 
was largely due to the fashion of " landlord cultivation " then in 
vogue in England. Each manor had extensive demesne lands which 
were worked as a home farm, partly by the labor of the villeins in 
return for small holdings of their own, and partly by hired labor. 
There were thus only two economic classes concerned in the culture 
of these demesnes, and the produce formed the principal part of the 
lord's income. There are still extant several early thirteenth-century 
farming manuals written originally in Anglo-Norman French, such 
as Le Dite de Hosebondrie of Walter of Henley, and Les Reules 
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Seynt Roberd of Bishop Grosseteste. These are practical treatises 
embodying the wisdom of the time concerning rural economy, the 
keeping of estate accounts, the duties of the various estate officers, 
and the management of the household. Walter of Henley's work 
retained its pre-eminence for upwards of two hundred years, and 
even now may be read with benefit by the modern " gentleman- 
farmer ". The Rules of Bishop Grosseteste were written for Mar- 
garet, countess of Lincoln, who in 1242 married Walter Marshal, 
earl of Pembroke, and the rules were no doubt well known and acted 
on in her husband's fief of Leinster. At any rate from the accounts 
of the ministers of Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk and lord of the 
liberty of Carlow, we have full information as to the way in which 
a great estate was managed in Ireland in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. A seneschal of knightly rank, with a salary of 
£100 a year, presided over the court of the liberty of Carlow. He 
was head of the executive and had under him the constables of five 
castles. The treasurer held a mimic Court of Exchequer at Carlow, 
where the receivers, sergeants, and provosts of the various manors 
and burghs of the lordship rendered their accounts. The farm 
accounts, written in Latin, are a model for any modern farmer or 
land-steward. They include a full profit and loss account, showing 
in detail every item sold and the amount realized for each. Then 
follow the expenses — the cost of labor, building, repairs, materials, 
etc. — in detail, so that we can tell exactly the price of all kinds of 
farm produce and the wages of the different sorts of labor. Besides 
this there is a stock-taking account, showing precisely how every 
animal and every crannock of grain was dealt with in the year. The 
income of the lordship averaged about £750 a year, and the cost of 
management about £250. 

Thirdly, another remarkable step in advance, directly due to the 
Norman occupation, was the growth of towns throughout the feudal- 
ized districts. Not only were the Scandinavian seaport towns en- 
larged, strengthened, and given a new impetus under royal charters 
to an expanding trade, but wherever the principal settlers built their 
castles and established their manorial seats, a small town generally 
grew up under their protection. The nucleus would be formed by 
the castle, the church — either an ancient one restored or one built 
anew — the mill, and the houses of the officials, artisans, and retain- 
ers, whose services would be required. If the surrounding settle- 
ment attained any importance a weekly market and an annual fair 
would be established by patent, and the town would receive a charter 
from the lord giving it many valuable rights and immunities, and thus 
further attracting merchants and traders. Burgage-land would be 
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set apart for the townspeople, who usually paid the small fixed 
rent of one shilling per annum for their burgages. In the course of 
time several of these towns were walled or otherwise enclosed. They 
were inhabited largely by men of English, as opposed to Norman, 
blood. Where they received a charter, the burgesses usually elected 
their own mayors or provosts and officers, held their own courts, 
established trade-gilds, and, while paying their burgage-rents and 
certain small dues to the lord, were practically exempt from feudal 
burdens and feudal control. Such were the royal cities of Dublin, 
Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, and the royal boroughs of Athlone, 
Drogheda, Louth, and Dungarvan. But besides these towns situ- 
ated in the king's demesnes, towns grew up at all the more important 
manorial seats of the tenants-in-chief and of their principal feuda- 
tories. I have made a tentative and incomplete list of upwards of 
seventy. Indeed it is not too much to say that nearly all the existing 
towns in about three-fourths of Ireland — as well as some others that 
have since disappeared — owe their origin to the Norman settlement. 
I do not assert that all these towns received charters of incorpora- 
tion, though a great many did. Others might perhaps more properly 
be described as thriving manorial villages possessing franchises of 
varying degrees of importance. 

It may be said that many of these towns were insignificant. 
Well, everything in Ireland is on a humble scale. I do not of course 
compare these towns to the great communes of Lombardy, which 
never quite lost the traditions of the Roman municipia, nor, with one 
or two exceptions, to the cities and towns of contemporary England. 
They never attained the liberty, and were free from the license, of 
foreign communes, and hence we do not read of the riots and revolts 
and private wars of Irish towns. But in their small way they 
formed centres of industry and of free, orderly government, even 
when the surrounding country had become subject to a disorderly 
form of feudalism, or lay at the mercy of predatory Irish tribes. 

Fourthly, pari passu with the growth of towns proceeded the 
growth of trade, inland and foreign. There are many indications 
of this, but one illustration must here suffice. New Ross, situated 
on the tide-way of the united Nore and Barrow, was founded by the 
great William Marshal early in the thirteenth century as a port for 
his Leinster fief, and was connected by a bridge with the road leading 
to his principal seat at Kilkenny. The remains of a beautiful Early 
English church attest its progress in architecture. The town was 
enclosed in the year 1265, and a contemporary poem in Anglo- 
Norman French shows that many trade-gilds were then in existence. 
A few years later, when we get numerous authentic details, there 
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were upwards of five hundred burgages in the town. Now in the 
year 1275 the magnates of Ireland granted to the king a custom, 
consisting of half a mark on each sack of wool, half a mark for each 
sack of three hundred sheepskins with the wool on, and one mark 
for each last of hides (twelve dozen) exported from certain ports. 
In five years this custom yielded from the port of New Ross no less 
a sum than £2630, and this sum must be multiplied by at least fifteen 
to get its equivalent in present currency. About the same time large 
quantities of wheat, cheese, and other supplies were sent from the 
same port to the Earl Marshal for the army in Wales. To the Nor- 
mans indeed was due the introduction into general use of a coinage, 
without which trade cannot advance very far. The Norsemen, it is 
true, had minted silver coin, but their coinage does not seem to have 
been widely current, and the Irish kings had no mint of their own. 

Fifthly, under the new regime the Church was brought into closer 
conformity with that of Western Europe and into more intimate 
relations with the papal see; its wealth was greatly increased, its 
status raised, and important immunities were granted to the clergy. 
The improved position of the Church and the reformation of morals 
were among Henry's professed objects in entering Ireland, and 
were, no doubt, those which the papal see had most at heart in the 
powerful support which it gave to Henry's undertaking. The Irish 
clergy too were not slow to recognize the advantages held out to 
them, and at once accepted Henry as their lord. One of Henry's 
first acts was to summon a synod of the clergy at Cashel, where the 
following amongst other decrees were promulgated: (1) that the 
faithful should pay tithes of cattle, corn, and other produce, to their 
parish churches; (2) that church property should be free from all 
secular exactions, and in particular that no one should henceforth 
exact refection and make visitations in church lands; (3) that when 
laymen compound for homicide, clerics, though of kin to the perpe- 
trator, should pay no part of the fine. The payment of tithes had 
indeed been ordered before, but the order appears to have been gener- 
ally neglected, and at any rate there can be little doubt that tithes were 
much more regularly paid henceforth— at least in the feudalized 
districts. The other regulations quoted would appear to have been 
important new immunities from customary burdens. 

But the Norman settlers did much more for the Church and re- 
ligion. At the close of the twelfth and in the thirteenth century 
many splendid monastic establishments were founded and hand- 
somely endowed by them. Judging by such monastic registers and 
charters as have survived it would seem that there were few settlers 
who did not devote some portion of their lands toward the endow- 
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ment of some religious house. The healthier movement too of em- 
ploying secular clergy as opposed to regulars or monks for the ordi- 
nary services of the churches received a decided impetus from the 
Norman ecclesiastics. A great advance too was made in ecclesias- 
tical architecture. New and more spacious and more splendid fanes 
were now erected in the Transitional or, a little later, in the Early 
English style; such as the cathedrals of Dublin, Downpatrick, Kil- 
dare, Kilkenny, Ferns, Waterford, and Limerick; and many fine 
parish churches, such as may still in part be seen at Youghal, New 
Ross, Gowran, and other places. 

Sixthly, among the results making for progress that followed 
from the Anglo-Norman occupation I reckon the undermining, so 
far as it went, of Celtic tribalism. Like the conquest it was only 
partial, and even in districts dominated generally by the Normans 
there were large patches where the Irish were allowed to remain 
under their old chieftains, with their antiquated organization, and 
subject to their archaic system of law. I cannot fully argue the 
question here, but I think that national unity was impossible in a 
loose political organization which involved rivalries, leading to vio- 
lence, in the succession to each chieftainship; jealousies, leading to 
war, between tribe and tribe ; and insubordination, leading to govern- 
mental weakness, between every link in the chain that led up to the 
nominal ard-ri. I further think that economic progress was impos- 
sible under a system of land tenure where the hereditary principle 
was not established, and where the land of the sept was subject to 
chronic redistribution; and finally that safety to life and limb could 
not be secured under a juridical system which merely aimed at im- 
posing a fine on the family of the evil-doer — a system which failed to 
prevent the carrying on of blood-feuds from one generation to 
another. What progress Ireland would have made under her tribal 
system if the Normans had never settled there may perhaps not un- 
fairly be estimated by the almost stationary condition of the more 
purely Celtic districts in the North. Between the upper reaches of 
the Shannon and the Bann, up to the age of Elizabeth, there was 
hardly a place deserving the name of town. 

Seventhly, the connection with England brought Ireland into 
closer contact with the art and thought and life of Western Europe, 
and opened a channel by which she might obtain more readily a share 
in the intellectual heritage of all the ages. We have noted her gain 
as regards architecture and trade and ecclesiastical organization, but 
it was not less manifest in the whole scheme of civil government, 
executive, legislative, and judicial: Norman rule in Ireland marks 
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in particular the introduction into a country which had never been 
subject to Roman dominion, of ideas in the governance and organiza- 
tion of both Church and State which humanity owes ultimately to 
imperial Rome. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that what is sometimes called 
by its votaries " Irish Ireland " went on very much in its old way, 
little influenced by contact with new habits of thought and new 
modes of life. It seems indeed to be one of the most marked char- 
acteristics of the Celtic temperament in its native land to be ever 
looking backward to the past and paying little heed to the actual 
conditions of the life of the day. But in the lapse of time this purely 
Celtic temperament has become modified through the mingling of the 
races — for, in spite of impotent statutes, they have to a considerable 
extent intermingled. There is on the other hand much exaggeration 
in the view embodied in the telling phrase Hibernis ipsis hiberniores. 
That many descendants of Normans who intermarried with, and 
whose children were reared among, the Irish became as turbulent as 
the Irish themselves, may be true enough. Such turbulence will 
arise in any community where the central government is feeble and 
fails in the primary duty of keeping order. But the Anglo-Irish as 
a body never lost that energy of character, that power of initiative, 
and that capacity for leading and controlling men which they either 
inherited from their Norman ancestors or imbibed from the Norman 
tradition. Hence perhaps it is that so many great generals and 
eminent proconsuls of the British Empire have sprung from an 
Anglo-Irish stock, and that, with very few exceptions, even the great 
leaders of the Irish national movements, from the time of James II. 
to the present day, have been of Anglo-Irish descent. 

I have now touched upon the most important results of early Nor- 
man rule in Ireland. They seem to me to constitute a great and 
rapid advance on the lines of medieval progress. That this early 
progress did not continue at the same rate — nay, that there was posi- 
tive retrogression in some respects — was due to a variety of causes ; 
contempt by the dominant for the subject race, and a short-sighted 
disregard of their welfare; inability of the Irish to face the facts, 
shake off old customs, and accommodate themselves to the larger 
life opening before them ; a narrow, selfish, and nerveless policy on 
the part of the central authority, etc., etc. But above and beyond 
all such causes, the two systems of Normal feudalism, held in imper- 
fect restraint, and Celtic tribalism, in a condition of arrested devel- 
opment, could not long exist side by side. One or other must give 
way. The weakness and neglect of a distant and preoccupied gov- 
ernment decided which it was to be, and for upwards of two cen- 
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turies tribalism, which now extended to some of English descent, 
regained much of its former sway. Then at a time when feudalism, 
in the proper sense of the term, was a thing of the past, the inevi- 
table task of the supersession of tribalism had to be undertaken by- 
England in very self-defense at the cost of much pain and hardship 
to Ireland. 

GODDARD H. ORPEN. 



